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LESSONS OF A YEAR. 


NOTHER college year has come and gone. To 

some, it has brought nothing but success; to others, 
nothing but disappointment, while, to the majority of us, 
a sweet mingling of both. But what lessons has it im- 
pressed upon us? No matter how numerous the classifica- 
tion of men in the outside world may be, here in this col- 
lege world of ours we naturally arrange those around us 
into three groups; those who do little else than study, 
those who work, perhaps, equally hard, but in a far differ- 
ent manner, and those who, comparatively speaking, do 
no work at all. In the second group, I include those who 
spend less time in the tasks that are daily set before them 
than the former, but who rarely lose an opportunity of 
self-improvement, whether it be of an intellectual or 
social character. When a man enters college, he is, as it 
were, forced, though often entirely unconscious of the step, 
to take his place in one or the other of these groups. He 
may, however, vacillate between all three for a year or 
two, but finally takes the course he will probably pursue 
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throughout his college career. If he has joined the third 
group, this career bids fair to be either shorter or longer 
than that of the average collegian. To be sure, his asso. 
ciates continually become more numerous until, toward 
the middle of Sophomore year, nearly half the class are 
gathered around him. But presently, what a change! 
The beginning of Junior year finds him standing almost 
alone. The first group has likewise diminished in size. The 
majority of his classmates have realized, or are beginning 
to realize, that “life is not all one sweet paradise,” and 
that nothing can be accomplished without work; and are 
learning, each after his own peculiar fashion, and some- 
times it is a very peculiar one, how to work, and how to 
improve every opportunity. These are the two lessons 
that every one who attains success has sooner or later to 
learn. Those men who devote themselves entirely to their 
studies and ignore every physical, social and often every 
intellectual opportunity for improvement other than the 
one which is derived from the regular routine of their 
life, seem to be entirely unconscious of the latter or else 
to ignore it. It is a much easier lesson than the former, 
and one which men are far more apt to learn. Let us, 
therefore, mainly confine ourselves to it. I have seen it 
stated and believe it thoroughly, that anyone who has 
gained lasting success must have been, at some period of 
his life, an untiring drudge. The sooner he passes through 
this stage the better. The remainder of his life is easier 
and pleasanter for him. <A few of those around us have 
already passed it, others are now journeying through it, 
while to some whom we hope and expect to see success- 
ful, it is, as yet, both unknown and unseen. 

How many of us experience feelings of disappointment 
at the close of the year on looking back and seeing the 
work we have left undone and the advantages we have 
allowed to remain unimproved. Only he who labors 
faithfully can understand Dr. Johnson when he says, “I 
know of nothing more pleasing, more instructive than to 
compare experience with expectation.” Many a man be- 
fore he enters college dreams of prizes, of honors of all 
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kinds; but he rarely dreams of the work he will have to 
do in order to secure those prizes and those honors. 
Work is as necessary to a man who hopes for success, and 
I have assumed the supposition that most men in college 
have some object of ambition, as steam is to a steam en- 
gine. He cannot advance without it. When we look at 
the men who have brought honor to themselves and to 
those connected with them, we find that they almost in- 
variably owe their position to the application of the two 
lessons we are called upon while here to learn. Even 
those most gifted do not ascribe their success to genius, 
but to prolonged and untiring labor. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds believed so thoroughly in work that he thought 
anyone might become a successful artist whether he pos- 
sessed a faculty for art or not. In one of his letters he 
writes: “Those who are resolved to excel must go to 
their work, willing or unwilling, morning, noon and night ; 
they will find it no play, but very hard labor.” Hume 
wrote thirteen hours a day while preparing his history of 
England. Hale studied for many years at the rate of six- 
teen hours a day. Taney, according to one of his biogra- 
phies, while at the law school, spent twelve hours a day at 
his work. Gibbon wrote out his memoirs nine times; and 
Newton, we are told, rewrote his Chronology fifteen times 
before he was satisfied with it. Few men have written 
more or have achieved higher success in various walks 
than Disraeli. Yet his earlier attempts, as well as those 
of Bulwer, were failures. Both overcame failure by never 
allowing an opportunity to pass by unimproved, by per- 
severance and by toil of the hardest kind. Perhaps no 
career is more instructive than that of Sir Walter Scott. 
In his biography of him, Lockhart says, “It forms a 
remarkable feature of his history that, throughout the 
most active part of his literary career, he must have de- 
voted a large proportion of his hours during half, at least, 
of the year to the conscientious discharge of his profes- 
sional duties.”” We may then judge from the number and 
excellence of his productions how prolonged his labor 
must have been. 
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Men owe infinitely more to the habit of availing them- 
selves of every opportunity to perseverance and to work 
than to genius. Indeed, the most gifted are generally 
found among the hardest workers. But there is no need 
of reiterating trite sayings, nor of selecting examples to 
prove their truth. We all must begin, before the end of 
our course, no matter how unwillingly, to realize the neces- 
sity of true and earnest work. We are inclined to judge 
ourselves by what we can do, but others judge us by what 
we have done. ‘“ Work and thou shalt have,” is an old 
saying, and there is none more true. Those who have 
accomplished the most are not, generally, men of the 
greatest genius, but men, to borrow an expression, of 
intense mediocre abilities who are persevering, self-reliant 
and indefatigable. One may have these lessons told him 
a hundred times, may read them as many more in as 
many different shapes, and may never realize them until 
necessity throws them in his face. When once he has 
learned them, however, life appears to him in a new light. 

Perhaps | have been unusually fortunate, but I have 
never known one of that class to whom we somewhat un- 
kindly give the name of “digs,” whom I did not like or 
think I could like if I knew him better. Though his col- 
lege course can scarcely be called a complete success, yet 
it has been a success, and, moreover, he has gained our 
respect. But he who has seen enough of his fellow-men 
in college to obtain some knowledge of character, even 
though it be very slight, and who has learned to combine 
this with the social and mental discipline, and with the 
general knowledge he has here obtained, is far more apt to 
be successful in after life. 

The university in which we take so honest and genuine 
a pride, suffers in reputation every time it sends forth an 
inferior man. The world is too apt to expect something 
above the ordinary run from one who can claim a degree 
from Yale, and, if disappointed, is often more inclined to 
lay the blame on his Alma Mater than to himself. Let us, 
therefore, learn these great lessons while yet in college, 
that in the future we may neither do injustice to our uni- 
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versity nor to ourselves. Society expects more from 
us than it has, perhaps, a right to expect. If we learn to 
work and to improve every advantage, we shall not dis- 
appoint it. And I think every man, whether he is at the 
commencement or at the end of his course, whether he 
has learned these lessons or not, will join me in saying, 
may the reputation and influence of Yale never suffer at 
our hands, but may it rather be continually increased. 
May she at some future day take the same pride in claim- 
ing us as her sons as we now take in looking upon her as 
our Alma Mater. 


A MODEST MAN. 


Women are bashful I admit, 

But rather think that we males 
Are just as modest every bit 

As any of your females. 


Jack Toddles was a modest wight, 
’Twas modesty—not sherry 

That made him look so strangely bright 
And crimson as a berry. 


The rose of modesty that decks 
His face, he tries to smother ; 

He blushes for the female sex 
As well as for the other. 


Oft to an inn he would repair 
To rouse his dormant mettle ; 
And when he over-drank his share 
Why then—he blushed to settle. 


And savagely he’d seize his hat, 
And strangely he would mutter ; 
But soon he felt so /ow/y that 
He’d roll into the gutter. 


This virtue so predominant 
Not on his cheeks arose, 

But shone out far more prominent :— 
The blush was on his ose. 
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THE DeFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 
Sentimentalism in Literature and Art. 


BY JAMES M. TOWNSEND, Jr., EAST HAVEN, CONN. 


EASON and sentiment, fact and fancy, are ever at 
war in the human mind. When reason conquers 
life loses its poetry ; when sentiment prevails, man becomes 
a visionary theorist; when a happy equipoise is attained, 
we have the perfection of Art. Exactly where this 
equipoise is to be found no mark can be placed. 
Every nation and every age has its own standard. 
It is impossible to fix a definite limit and say to senti- 
ment, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther; but when 
it has transgressed too far the bounds of taste, common 
criticism acknowledges the balance lost. Such a trans- 
gression, then, must be considered as the final result of a 
tendency, and not as the overstepping of a defined limit. 
Sentiment may gain the ascendancy over reason in two 
ways; by an exaggeration of the true and lofty senti- 
ments, or by an elevation of the lower. The exaggera- 
tion of true sentiment, if this exaggeration be natural, is 
imagination. It may be excessive and theoretical, yet its 
tendency is upward. It lifts a man’s mind out of the ruts 
of “this working-day world,” gives a poetry to life and a 
soul to art. But if this exaggeration be the result of cul- 
tivation, the tendency is downward. The finer chords of 
our nature, if struck too often or too harshly, make dis- 
cord in the soul. Pure and lofty sentiment is only soiled 
and degraded by education, and sentimentalism is the 
result. The elevation of petty sentiment is the result of 
cultivation and leads to the worst form of sentimentalism. 
Sometimes it arises from a pandering to a degraded taste ; 
: sometimes from a lack of appreciation of nobler emotions ; 
but these two causes spring from the same source, and 
their action is reciprocal. The master sacrifices his talent 
to please corrupted taste. The works of prostituted 

genius hasten the decline of sentiment. 
Imagination, the triumph of natural sentiment, has 
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always exercised an elevating influence on literature and 
art. Sentimentalism, the tendency to a cultivated and 
demoralizing sentiment, has always caused their decline. 
A great wave has seemed to sweep over the zsthetic 
world from time to time. Now it is poetry, now painting, 
now music. All follow the same course. They rise in 
imagination, the soul of art; they reach their culmination 
in the perfect union of imagination with reason, which is 
the body ; they decline in a sickly sentimentality. Aischy- 
lus, Sophocles and Euripides marked the three phases of 
such a wave in tragedy two thousand years ago. Sculp- 
ture rose in the ideal imagination of the Greeks, attained 
to perfection in the age of Phidias, and declined in senti- 
mentalism. The genius of Michael Angelo reproduced 
that Grecian perfection, but the mannered figures of Ber- 
nini mark a second decline from the same cause. 

In painting, the religious fervor of Fra Angelico and 
the impassioned imagination of Giotto and Orcagna 
marked the rise of that grand wave that flooded Italy in 
the sixteenth century. These men were representatives 
of two very different schools; but the seraphic piety of 
the Sienese, and the passionate power of the Florentine, 
both aimed at the portrayal of the inner life of feeling. 
Old martyrs with contorted faces from which gleamed 
the light of the deep fervor of the artist,—Madonnas with 
no spark of sensuous beauty, but reflecting the holy rev- 
erence of the devotee,—painfully excruciating forms of 
tortured spirits,—all told of those who forgot beauty,-—nay, 
almost the outlines of physical form, in the delineation of 
the sacred passions within. The wave rolled on. Masters 
arose who united reason with those sentiments, who soft- 
ened the expressions of exaggerated imagination, and 
clothed them with physical beauty or physical adaptation. 
Their Madonnas were beautiful women, but their faces 
gleamed with expressions of meekness, wonderment and 
joy. Their martyrs were finely formed men, disfigured 
by the agonies of the torture. The grand masters had 
arisen to unite the two opposing forces, and true genius 
reached the highest perfection of the art. There was less 
religion now, but zsthetic unity was complete. Soon 
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the Madonna lost her glorified expression. She wasa beau- 
tiful woman, still, but no gleam of pure sentiment was left 
to distinguish her from the Fornarina. Sometimes her 
face assumed an expression of emotion, but it was affected 
—exaggerated. ‘Twas the shadow of the departed soul 
of art falling on the canvas of the sentimentalist. The 
saints and martyrs were athietes and gladiators now. 
Lofty sentiment and imagination had disappeared, and 
perfection had been superseded by a degrading mannerism. 

It seems strange that at the moment of the triumph of 
genius decay should invariably commence, that perfection 
must be lost as soon as it is attained, but it is the result of 
natural and obvious causes. When a great genius has 
instituted a reform he will be followed by a host of in- 
ferior imitators; and “every reform, however necessary, 
will, by weak minds, be carried to an excess that will 
itself need reforming.” When then some master has 
embodied his imagination in reason, the great band of 
imitators produce many beautiful casts of the original, 
but they lack the genius to inspire them with the soul of 
imagination. They admire the model as an esthetic 
whole, but they want the power to appreciate the finer 
sentiments of the master. So while some elevate the 
coarser qualities that lie within the scope of their appre- 
ciation, others cultivate and exaggerate the inspiration 
they can not feel. 

Thus do the beginnings of decay date from the attain- 
ment of perfection. The decline is rapid. The popular 
taste is corrupted; the master becomes its slave. The 
hypocrisy and insinuating power of this tendency render 
it most insidious and fatal. It seeks to gratify the noblest 
emotions by a hollow sham. It asks worship for a Venus 
under the name of a Madonna, pity for a Magdalen who 
is the most indifferent of impenitents. So corrupting is 
this influence that we find the master-hand of Rubens 
painting a vulgar-faced, gaudy Madonna only ten years 
after the completion of his masterpiece of purity and sen- 
timent—the descent from the cross. The soul of art was 
passing away, and Rubens was following the tendency 
of the age, and copying the naturalism of Venice. 
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Thus every art, from time to time, lives out a life, and 
dies as a man dies at its completion. Imagination is their 
youth; the equipoise of perfection is their rounded and 
complete manhood; sentimentalism, the departure of the 
soul, is their decline and death. 

Those causes, which have ever tended to destroy the 
nice-balance of perfect art, are exercising the same de- 
moralizing influence to-day. The cultivation which ren- 
ders true sentiment abnormal, or elevates the lower emo- 
tions to the position of the higher, has been the cause of 
the affectation of Euripides and Guércino, of Rousseau 
and John Hay. Literature, till a comparatively recent 
date, presented few examples of sentimentalism. A healthy 
imagination raised it above affectation in early times, and, 
till within the last hundred years, a strong smack of sin- 
cerity and reason has preserved it from the poison. There 
have been solitary examples of men who have found this 
world too rough for their tender natures; who, limited 
by material organisms, have sought to live their lives in 
immateriality. Petrarch so perfected the delicate mechan- 
ism of his soul that, like an ingeniously made doll, a slight 
pressure on his heart at the proper time called forth a 
suitable wail. Laurence Sterne could elevate the senti- 
ment of pity for a dead donkey above that of pity fora 
neglected wife, and, while showing us the tender sympa- 
thy of his poor, susceptible heart, he forgets to remind 
us that the tears of a heart-broken wife are falling unno- 
ticed upon it. Such examples of morbid emotion have 
appeared from time to time, but common sense has dis- 
couraged such a tendency. It was not till the middle of 
the last century that the devil, sentimentalism, entered 
into literature by the mediation of Rousseau in France, 
and, a little later, of Goethe in Germany. 

I have said that this spirit could be traced to the same 
old causes. This is true. But for the last century certain 
agencies have been actively at work, which have aggra- 
vated those causes, and encouraged affectation and exag- 
geration of feeling. 

The artificiality of society has become so great that 
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every honest man looks with disgust on its lying cere- 
monies. This causes an excessive reaction, a tendency 
to cultivate nature; and men study to be the children of 
nature till they become the children of art. The entire 
concealment of feeling renders society so policed that no 
glimpse of nature is visible through the drapery of pro- 
priety. Corruption is so closely veiled that she seems a 
statue of modesty; and emotion has the fixed indifferent 
expression of a marble resignation. 

The result is most natural. Every student of human 
nature, especially the delineator of human passion, turns 
inward for materials. The mind feeding on itself becomes 
morbid in its appetite. When, then, this introspection is 
aggravated by the analytic tendency of the thought of 
to-day ; the most powerful agencies are combined to en- 
courage the education and abnormal development of sen- 
timent. These agencies have peculiar influences on 
peculiar natures. Sentimentalism is aggravated when it 
attacks a weak or poorly-balanced mind, and when a 
sensitive nature, disgusted by the hypocrisy of society, 
retires from the world and settles down to an analytic 
study of itself, the demoralization will be complete. 
We are material; and though it is sometimes an unpleas- 
ant necessity, it is essential to exist among and subsist 
upon material things. The sentimentalist would separate 
fancy from fact and live upon the more ethereal, but less 
nourishing of the two. Hecan not doit. Therefore his 
life is an unsatisfied longing for the impossible. His 
appetite is morbid and can not be satisfied. His world 
does not exist, and, naturally, he can not find it. Rosseau 
started in search of that world, but it would be the work 
of a Creator to find it. Many of his followers, less bold 
than-he, have sat down in despair and wept bitterly that 
things were not as it would be nice to have them be. 
This is the effect when that spirit enters a coward. Such 
men remind me of achild with blocks enough to build 
his little house, crying for others that he could not use. 

The tendency to sentimentalism of weak natures that 
can not face disappointment, is illustrated in the lives of 
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the composers Schubert and Chopin. Both were disap- 
pointed in love. They nursed their sorrows, yielded to 
despondency and drifted into the idealistic school of 
Music. Beethoven, too, was crossed in love. He lived a 
life of “ public neglect and private suffering’’—deaf to the 
harmony that was his life. He died poor and friendless. 
Yet the philosophical school claim him as their champion 
and the world acknowledges him her greatest musician. 

A bold man, embittered by his treatment in this world, 
will often be found scoffing at all true sentiment by a par- 
ody of petty emotion. Thus Lord Byron, after appearing 
as the world-sick sentimentalist Manfred, reappears as 
Don Juan to ridicule all purity, truth and love. Goethe 
does the same thing less openly. But hypocrisy betrays 
itself by an excess of sincerity, and our eyes are opened 
when Young Jerusalem asks Charlotte not to put sand on 
her letters because he cannot devour them so easily. 
But worse still is the spirit of La Fontaine and Kotzebue, 
tickling the morbid appetite of France and Germany 
with infamous stories of intrigue, adultery and vice, 
sugared over with a little affected sentiment. There is 
the same spirit in the sacreligious sentimentality that 
carried Jim Bludsoe straight to Heaven “in the smoke of 
the Prairie Belle.” We must pity the woman who weeps 
because she is detected and not because she has been 
faithless to her husband; and we must forget that the 
engineer's entire stock of religion was “to treat his 
engine well.” Much of our corrupting novel literature 
is animated by this same spirit. And in the so-called 
poems of Walt Whitman we find a mass of unadulterated 
corruption. The last spark of sentiment extinguished— 
the last semblance of decency gone. 

The ridiculing spirit of sentimentalism takes a strange 
form when combined with humor. Sentiment is affected, 
exaggerated, made fun of, yet humor seems to say, I am 
only ridiculing what I can not help. It is like a man with 
an incurable disease, laughing and joking about it because 
it can not be cured. Sterne is an example of such an 
invalid, and Thackeray says his humor saved him ; but if 
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he, instead of sporting so bitterly with his complaint, had 
taken some powerful doses of reason or common sense, 
his sentimentalism might have been cured. Jean Paul is 
another, who sometimes laughed and then wept over his 
ills. It is a strange phenomenon. It is sentimentalism in 
despair laughing at itself. 

When an egotistical man begins to analyze his own 
nature, the effect is almost painful. The microscope 
turned inward reveals great rivers of sentiment and 
troubled seas of emotion. He gazes in wonder. A new 
world is opened to him. He feels that no one else has 
ever entered there; and, bursting with the news of his 
discovery, he reveals to the world in distorted shape what 
all the world has known and held sacred. Every man 
has sentiments and emotions which belong so peculiarly 
to himself, that he is shocked when another drags them 
up to view. They are so sacredly our own that we hide 
and cover them from everyone, and almost wish that God 
may not read them in our hearts. This inner life we do 
not care to see revealed, and disclosures like those of 
Rousseau and Lamartine are impositions of egotistical 
men. Twas egotism, too, drove Thoreau to his shanty by 
Walden Pond. He retired from society to attract soci- 
ety’s attention, and watch through the chinks of his 
cabin the commotion he was producing. Would that 
some true nature might warm the heart of the sentimen- 
talist! That he might touch the deep chords of humanity 
that echo and thrill in every soul! But no; the grand 
undertone is wanting, and our sensitive natures are tor- 
tured by the sharp rasping of fine chords which each 
inan must touch for himself, and which each must touch 
differently to produce harmony in his soul. 

A consideration of only those causes which I have 
enumerated, would lead to the conviction that sentimen- 
talism must increase. But there is a powerful agency 
working against these corrupting influences. The present 
is pre-eminently an age of reason. The analytic thought 
of to-day, when it is not turned inward to divide and sub- 
divide the emotions, is conducive to’a stern realism. This 
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masculine tendency has become the spirit of the age, and 
is struggling fiercely with sentimentalism. The present 
condition of literature and the arts is easily explained by 
the conflict of these tendencies. 

Music gives truest expression to the complex sentiment 
of to-day. The emotions which it excites are not too 
sharply defined, but they are intensely personal. Each 
mind is affected peculiarly by the same melody, and no 
line of color or surface of marble resists him who molds 
the sentiment to match his soul. Realism demands that 
the intellect shall be exercised, and the philosophical 
school meets this demand. 

In the plastic arts we have both extremes. Some by 
an over adherence to nature, and some by an exaggeration 
of the ideal, have, by different paths, met in affectation. 
Tragedy has met the same fate in the same way. Some, 
in this dilemma, have turned to the Greek drama and to 
Greek sculpture for models, but their productions were 
as much out of date as naturalness and nakedness. Phidias 
could drape Aphrodite in simplicity and inspire her by 
imagination, but the French artist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury leaves the goddess naked and soulless. Corruption 
and concealment of sentiment have driven many artists 
and poets to the delineation of society as it is, or of the 
only natural subject—external nature. Here we have 
had masters. Would that society or nature had a soul! 

In literature, realism opposes sentimentalism so vio- 
lently that it can hardly tolerate true emotion, and recon- 
ciliation seems impossible. The strife is bitter throughout 
the whole zsthetic world. This is an age of transition, 
and the balance is trembling. 
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DIMITRI ROUDINE. 


O writing has ever been so severely criticised as 
college criticism. Its authors are subjected three 
or four times a year to a public reproof, not for condemn- 
ing what is beyond their comprehension, but for daring 
even to whisper the names of great literary lights. Yet 
even with this in mind, we have ventured to mention a 
work of Turgeniéff’s. It is not our intention to degrade 
the brilliant Russian from his universally acknowledged 
rank, to weigh him in the balance with other leviathans, 
or to point out, in a tone of patronizing censure, the mo- 
notony of his landscapes and the sombre hue of his com- 
positions. We wish to say a word about one of his most 
peculiar novels, as if it were a remarkable picture which 
we had seen in a rich collection and which had absorbed 
our whole attention. In such a case, even if the painter 
of the admired work were held by the best judges to be 
the most skillful interpreter of nature and his art, no one 
would scruple to say why it was worth looking at and 
what points had caught his eye. A striking feature of 
this case is that “ Dimitri Roudine” stands alone among 
novels. Itis “ Dimitri Roudine” and nothing else. It is 
neither a sketch of provincial life nor a development of 
some pet theory, in which strongly marked individuals play 
prominent parts around a central character. The hero 
stands alone as the embodiment of a single human weak- 
ness, while his friends and enemies serve to show the 
effect upon others of such a character as his. Dimitri 
was a man of words, a pitiful combination of weakness 
and strength. He was no braggart and liar like Falstaff, 
for Turgeniéff intended to show in him a man of genuine 
and exceptional eloquence. But it was in conversation, 
not in oratory, that he entranced both others and himself 
with the music of his voice. In moments of ease clear 
sighted and courageous, he became a coward in a crisis— 
a restless idler when there was need of steady effort. 
Dimitri Roudine would have been, in the hands of 
any but a perfect artist, an abstract quality in human 
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form. With the skill of a Defoe, Turgeniéff recalls every 
little detail, and the trivial circumstances among which 
the fluent egotist passes from complete success to dismal 
failure. This quiet tragedy is acted out in half a dozen 


scenes. In the first a young man, well educated but poor 


and unknown, enters a grand house and a circle of 
strangers. He delivers his message and the conversation 
begins about politics and questions of the day. Dimitri 
leads the conversation without an effort. In an hour half 
the little audience are his, won by the magic of his tongue. 
They are charmed by his poetical thought and convinced 
by his logic, though the others are inspired witha strange 
and unconquerable antipathy. He becomes a permanent 
guest, founds air-castles on the wealth and influence of 
his patroness, and plans undertakings to which he is sure 
to prove unequal. But he wins the love of a noble 
woman, loses it by his cowardice and is driven out to 
live the life of the Wandering Jew. The last scene repre- 
sents a shabby traveler meeting a rich man who had been 
no friend of his in bygone years. An ordinary man wouid 
have here described every wrinkle on the face of the 
crushed, disappointed and humiliated Roudine,—every 
circumstance of his squalid misery. But the whole story 
is told by the hearty welcome which is given to the talk- 
ing man by his forgiving rival, whose friendly utterances 
sound as if they were spoken with a “ voice of tears.” 
The wanderer describes his years of fitful and defeated 
effort, and the play closes with a sort of epilogue. It 
describes a scene in an unsuccessful Parisian emeute. A 
foreign conspirator is shot like a dog upon the captured 
barricade, and as he falls we see the face of Dimitri 
Roudine. 

We close the book with the profoundest pity for one 
who narrowly missed being a great man, and the greatest 
admiration for him who has sketched his sad fate and its 
causes. It is pleasant after this, to hear the critics with 
one voice give Turgeniéff the highest place even when he 
comes to us in the disguise of a translation. He is the 
first out of a host of Russian authors who has become 
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familiar to English readers. He owes this to his minute 
observation, the mechanical calmness with which he 
studies men and events, the clear view he has of the real- 
ity that underlies the false surface. By these means he 
has become original in the midst of an imitative literature 
and an imitative civilization. The Russians borrow their 
fashions from England and France, their court language 
and social usages from “the continent,” their science from 
Germany. Yet Turgeniéff renders truthfully that quiet 
uniform tone of Russian life which seems to be taken 
from the peculiar features of the country, and he shows 
that a Russian, in certain situations, acts as no one else 
would. Modes of thought and action may be different, 
but human passions and errors have the same absorbing 
interest when described in any language. To Turgeniéff 
these seem to be the sternest realities, and he gives the 
clearest picture of their effects. The inevitable disaster 
is the consequence, in “ Fathers and Sons,” of filial ingrat- 
itude and youthful conceit, in “ Lisa,” of betrayal and 
moral weakness, in “ Dimitri Roudine,” of incompetence. 
The punishment of the last may seem comparatively 
light, but continued defeat destroys self-confidence. A 
Dimitri Roudine will always find that loss of faith in 
himself is more bitter than the world’s disdain. 


APOSTROPHE TO SONG. 


O Thou, whose smile in former days 
Hath shed the halo of its rays 
O’er all life’s dark and devious ways, 


Veil not the glory of thy face 
From us, who, though of later race, 
Stand needful of thy cheering grace. 


Thou art the Much-adored of all; 
Before thine altar princes fall, 
And e’en the lowliest on thee call. 
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No phase of life but worships thee,— 
The holy pean of the free, 
The tread-mill song of slavery 


Acknowledge thine inspiring power 
To meet the issues of the hour, 
In sunlight, or when shadows lower. 


And ever since those far-off days, 
When with the early morning’s rays 
A guileless Eden’s song of praise 


Rose God-ward on the balmy air, 
Mankind has sought thy temple fair, 
And laid his noblest offerings there. 


Hearthstones have known thy sacred power 
At morn or quiet evening hour ; 
And many an old cathedral tower 


Hath by its matin-call sublime, 
And in its holy vesper chime, 
Oft honored thee at that same time 


When unto Him, whose mastery 
Is over air, and earth, and sea, 
Hath risen the hallowed harmony. 


And since to man thy mission is 
To strengthen all life’s sympathies, 
And mitigate its miseries, 


We of thy favor claim a share,— 
That thy sweet breath may lade the air, 
And scatter perfume everywhere. 


As ofttimes sunbeams through some rift 
Of clouds their golden glories sift, 
Bestow on us thy gracious gift, 


That when life’s scenes upon us throng, 
Thou mayst their blessedness prolong, 
O God-sent Messenger of Song. 
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THE IDYLS OF GEORGE SAND. 


HE brilliant qualities of her genius are perhaps most 

strikingly exhibited in the first works of George 
Sand. Especially the first three. They are three grand 
strides from obscurity into fame and popularity. The 
first was an appeal against the wrongs of sex—a tale 
of personal griefs—and awoke sympathy. Then came 
Valentine, a work of art, winning admiration and attest- 
ing that the author was not only possessed of a soul that 
had suffered and knew how to portray itself, but that 
having told her own story she knew and could tell that of 
others. Lastly, as with a blow, she stung the public into 
a sense of her power by a cry of anger from the mouth 
of Lélia. The novel of this name was written from the 
depths of a profound despair. It was the awful expres- 
sion of an evil without a remedy ; the utterance of a soul 
in a spasm of infidelity, accusing Providence as well as 
human law. Portentious rather than auspicious, it fright- 
ened more than it charmed. It was at once the highest 
proof of poetic genius and the strongest argument of 
moral perversion. In all of the three there is a spirit 
of revolt against society, a strong philosophic current 
which pierces the surface at many points in “ Indiana,” 
appears in more subdued colors and deceptive lights in 
Valentine, but breaks forth in all its impetuosity and 
fullness in Léa. So with her immediately subsequent 
works, some socialistic theory, crusade against abuses, or 
sally into the field of politics or religion, forms the inspira- 
tion of the book, and dims the lustre of her gifts as a 
writer. It is in her “ Pastorals” that these are to be 
found unalloyed, and not coerced or constrained to serve 
a purpose. In the bosom of her native Berry, forgetful 
of her philosophic pretensions and her office as reformer, 
Mme. Sand reads Virgil’s Georgics and creates those 
of the heart of France. She reproduces with her pen 
the oasis of verdure and freshness into which she has 
plunged herself, and peoples it with creatures true and 
living. 
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Everywhere unsurpassed, unapproachable in her land- 
scape painting, she has a new and more potent charm in 
her portrayal of country scenery. She gives us not the 
sketches of a traveler who hurries through the country 
to get some hasty points of view. The painter is in the 
familiar scenes of home. She knows every outward 
object, and holds familiar converse with the soul of all. 
She knows the flights of the birds, “the chatter of the 
thrush in the wood” and “the song of the cricket in the 
wheat stubble.” The perfection of these delineations tes- 
tifies not only of her familiarity with the objects of her 
description, but of her wonderful power of absorbing all 
the details of a situation, of assimilating herself to her 
surroundings. She is wonderfully susceptible to impres- 
sion, and her whole organization vibrates in harmony 
with every delicate and poetic influence. 

She makes the passions prejudices, tendencies, foibles 
of her heroes and heroines her own, not only when she 
deals with those in her own rank, but quite as successfully 
and quite as marvelously when she condescends to rustics 
and laborers. The slow prudence of the men, their 
numbness to passion, tendency to penuriousness, are all 
caught and pressed into her service. And no less the 
womanly tact of heart, which teaches all the little delica- 
cies; presence of mind, readiness to counsel, all natural 
qualities which dwell ina prudent housewife and make 
her a treasure in the house and heart of a laborer. With 
children she is still more natural and happy. All their 
little talk, their cunning simplicity, not too precocious, 
nor too puerile, is narrated with such a fidelity to nature, 
as results from more than a maternal instinct, from a 
gift of genius. But the chief beauty in all this is that 
these traits of character complicate themselves so nat- 
urally and spontaneously with the progress of the story 
and the destinies of the individuals. Take the opening pic- 
ture in that gem of a story, Ja Mare-au-Diable, which 
like all the introductions to George Sand’s books, is en- 
gaging and irresistible, and draws you at once into the 
current of the action. Three persons are riding across 
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the country on the back of a sturdy but somewhat over- 
laden farm horse. In fact, seats were taken for two only, 
but little Pierre has way laid his father, and insinuates him- 
self into the party, partly through his naive teasing, partly 
through the mediation of his father’s fair companion. 
This little shepherd girl Marie, only sixteen, is going to 
her first service in the village. Pierre’s father, who 
seeks the same destination, but in quest of a wife, gives 
her this ride. They are a somewhat gloomy couple. 
The one looks forward to a strange woman for a wife, the 
other to a strange man as master. In the natural inter- 
change of sympathies which ensues, as well as in the various 
incidents of the trip, Marie shows herself so sensible, so 
adequate to every emergency, so loving and agreeable to 
Pierre, that gradually the sentiments of the widower 
toward one whom he has always looked upon as a child, be- 
come more respectful and interested, and soon we are not 
surprised to hear him say, “ She is gay, discreet, industrious, 
affectionate and frolicsome. 1 know not what better one 
could desire.” But age, station, prospects, prejudices, 
separate them. You inevitably feel that the author must 
let much time elapse, and employ much maneuvering, to 
bring them together. Not at all. It is all very simple. 
They are lost in the mist and must bivouac for the night. 
Little Pierre says his prayer, lisping it word by word to 
Marie; lapses into sleep before the words are off his lips. 
Ideas and figures become a little blurred in his mind. 
“‘ My father,” says he, “if you mean to give me another 
mother, I wish it to be this petite Marie.” If the troth is 
not plighted, at least the ice is broken, and by the uncon- 
scious prattle of a child, who has been left out in the 
programme of the ride, and with another author might 
have been left out of the book altogether. But we are 
not done with his lucky interventions. Everywhere little 
Pierre comes to the rescue in all crises, and brings every- 
thing to its issue. He is the mediator, “the link between 
the first wife and her who will be the second.” I have 
ventured to tear this little picture from its beautiful set- 
ting, and divest it of many enhancing, almost essential 
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incidents, to give an idea of the grace of George Sand’s 
narrative, of her fertility in character and incident, and 
of the delicate art or rather instinct with which the 
writer interweaves her varied materials and gathers up the 
merest nothings in the way of individual oddity or casual 
occurrence, to run like threads of gold or silver across 
the fabric of her story. All this too must be given with- 
out a hope of reproducing the beauty and delicacy of her 
style. A foreigner is hardly expected to appreciate or 
do it justice. Yet in view of the fact that its charm 
alone has won him to attain his slight proficiency in her 
native tongue, he may be allowed at least a humble 
recognition of its excellencies. In this connection should 
be mentioned the language in which these stories are 
written, and especially /a Petite Fadette. It is the 
somewhat antiquated and provincial dialect of Berry, 
which George Sand has employed with so much quaint- 
ness and yet clearness as to give respectability and cur- 
rency to many obsolete and local words and idioms. 
Hurriedly as I have glanced at these excellencies of tal- 
ent, I have left no space to bring out the author’s still 
more rare and precious heart virtues, nowhere so em- 
phatic and perceptible as in these little idyls. But, 
perhaps, they are best passed over in silence and left to 
the discernment of the reader’s heart. Let each consider 
for himself the fixedness of her faith, in God, in goodness 
and in immortality, so wonderful in the midst of her 
sceptical surroundings. And if anyone is a little choked 
that, in his view she underrates Christ and couples occa- 
sionally the names of Jesus and Socrates, let him re- 
member that nowhere is the Christian idea of sacrifice 
more truly apprehended, accepted, inculcated and per- 
sonified than in her works. Its influence upon her is 
visible from Lé/ia to Sylvestre, but nowhere more affect- 
ingly than in /a Petite Fadette, in the character of Syl- 
vinet—the essence and impersonation of generosity and 
self-sacrifice. 

Many of these sweet qualities of the heart Mme. Sand 
owes to her womanliness. This, indeed, may be said of 
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her talent in general. If some literary and descriptive 
passages imply more than a feminine firmness and assur- 
ance, a host of subtle and profound observations, of inner 
shades, of heart analysis, a tenderness of feeling, even a 
touch of credulousness in the implicitness of her confi- 
dence, apprise you of the presence of woman. No genius 
at once so exalted and so womanly has existed since 


Sappho. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY EVER NEW. 


The old, old story ever new, 

That Woman false and vain you'll find ; 
The old, old story is untrue: 

Woman’s weak, but Man’s unkind. 


In fortune, Man is undivining, 
O’erpowered by excess of light ; 

He cannot see the fire-flies shining 
By Day as brilliantly as Night. 


But hail to thee, avenging Night ! 
When thou descendest with thy ban, 

What then avails his boasted might? 
Then Man is Woman, Woman Man. 


As through the heaving storm-clouds black, 
A sunny gleam has burst, then swells, 
And swelling rolls the tempest back 
And every threatening cloud dispels, 


So Woman’s smile in Man's dark hour, 
Steals its way with cunning art; 
Dissolves with patient, sunny power 
The darkness gathered round his heart. 


Woman! though one Paradise 

‘cu lost, right nobly have you striven 

© ‘var two new before our eyes, 

One here on Earth and one in Heaven. B, W. D. 
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THIRD TERM LOAFING. 


HERE is a tradition commonly received throughout 

Christendom, to the effect that a special Providence 
watches over the interests of drunkards and children. 
To which of these classes the student should be assigned 
may be an open question, but all will support me, I am 
sure, in the assertion that some benign influence of this 
kind assisted in the arrangement of our college year, 
See how the seasons themselves are contrived for our 
convenience. First comes the fall term, a sort of initia- 
tion to college work. A forced and short-lived excite- 
ment about base ball, a very insignificant boating fever, 
the ephemeral joys of the rush, the few abortive attempts 
at a revival of the glorious old custom of hazing; these 
all serve to call back our minds from the indescribable 
luxuries and enjoyments of the long vacation. On the 
other hand, the renewed activity of our tutors, the warn- 
ings, marks and letters home, serve to show us what is 
coming. By the end of the fall term, the hard-working, 
sensible part of the college, my readers, in other words, are 
strengthened, so to speak, to wade through the necessary 
work of the curriculum. Then two weeks to take a long 
breath; a hasty plunge into city gayeties, or a furious 
destruction of country provisions, and we are irrevoca- 
bly embarked in the winter term; and the mere writing 
of this sentence makes me shudder. I seem to see our 
loved city of elms draped in a modern version of 
Egyptian darkness—a darkness which can very easily be 
felt, but which does not quite succeed in hiding the 
Stygian streams of slush which ooze down the sidewalks, 
the extensive lakes which persistently cover the campus, 
and the unlucky devils who flit about this chilly Hades, 
coming down occasionally with very unspiritual emphasis 
in some pool of especial depth. The picture is not 
pleasing, to be sure, and one might think that the kind 
genius of the student had in this case been transformed 
into a malevolent demon. But look deeper. Did we not 
come to college to study, and is not this purgatorial term 
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provided on purpose that we may all square our accounts 
in this particular? The question answers itself, and with 
a start of mingled apprehension and relief, as when one 
awakens from a fearful dream, with faces careworn it is 
true, but lit up with hope, we turn our backs on every- 
thing unpleasant, and sail boldly out into the third term. 
Now my good genius comes out strong, and the lakes 
and rivers of darkness give place to greens filled with 
beauty, and streets filled with mud. Boating, ball, amuse- 
ment of every kind, awaits our nod. The very shortness 
of the term enhances its value, while the prospect of hap- 
' piness to come removes the uncomfortable air of evanes- 
cence which clouds most of the short-lived joys of this 
world. Philosophers and sages and poets have exercised 
themselves from time immemorial to give expression to 
their idea of happiness. If, as Horace says, you are wil- 
ling to turn away from these standard physicians and 
trust the judgment of a poor apprentice, I give it as my 
opinion that that man is most to be envied who enters the 
summer term at Yale with good health, with a clear con- 
science, and with a feeling that he has done his duty by 
the studies of the past year. But I am wandering from 
the subject with which I set out. 1 must not go into rap- 
tures over the third term in general, but restrict myself 
to a consideration of its loafing in particular. This loaf- 
ing, while I think of it, is a bad word; it does not express 
my meaning at all, but I can think of no better and hope 
it will be rightly understood. Without questioning in 
the least the proverbial connection between Satan and 
idle hands, I am an earnest advocate of loafing in the 
sense in which I use the word. Do you wish my reasons? 
I only ask you, if you have nothing else to do, to stroll 
with me down to the fence. As we stand here between 
these rows of trees and see the fellows collecting on our 
corner, while the notes of the first song are wafted toward 
us, I leave it to you if we do not get an impression of 
heaven upon earth which it would be hard to surpass. 
But this is not one of those earthly paradises whose 
charms are only visible from a distance, and our voices 
are soon doing their best to swell the harmony, and quite 
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a part of the evening has passed before we saunter back 
to our rooms to read over the morning lesson. But what 
do we do meanwhile, and what enjoyment is there in it, 
and why do our old graduates always dwell on the mem- 
ories of the fence, and always collect around it when 
their time comes at triennial? Well, really, not having 
the pen of a ready writer, I cannot say; but this I know, 
that there the whole class meet on an equality ; that social 
and intellectual distinctions are disregarded; that we 
poor fellews of a retiring disposition, whose ordinary life 
and conversation are often, I fear, very commonplace, can 
enjoy the jokes and familiar talk of you, the upper ten; 
while you, I think, take a genuine and generous pleasure 
in giving us so much happiness. The jokes, the pleasant 
sayings, the feeling of pride and affection in our class 
which seems to spring up anew in this assembling of our- 
selves together, the total absence of anything like exclu- 
siveness or jealousy or bad feeling, the pleasant odor of 
cigars so different from the suffocating smoke of a close 
room, all the benign influences of nature combined ; no 
wonder that old gentleman on the balcony of the New 
Haven House looks down with envy and wishes above all 
things else that he was a boy again in college. But 
far ahead of all the rest is the singing. When the col- 
ored jubilee singers first made their appearance and set 
the whole world to wondering where they found that 
rich melody so different from anything our art had pro- 
duced, we were all glad to believe that this music and the 
capability for enjoying it had been mercifully given them 
as a support and consolation in the toil and suffering of 
their servitude. Now, if anyone doubts that our college 
singing was given in the same way to cheer us in our 
study and keep us from other less innocent forms of 
amusement, I will have nothing more to do with the 
graceless infidel, except to ask him what other explana- 
tion he can give for the charm which our songs are uni- 
versally acknowledged to possess. I teil you this college 
singing is only another of those blessings which we are 
so backward in acknowledging. 
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Now here I have been drawn far away from the imme- 
diate train of thought which I meant to follow, and as all 
efforts at expressing my opinions on the subject prove 
futile, 1 am going to close with a short sermon under two 
heads. The first is that the fence can be enjoyed aright 
only by those who come there for rest and recreation 
from work. Its pleasures seem stale, no doubt, to the 
professional loafer, for whose palate more highly seasoned 
amusements are necessary. My young friends, take the 
advice of one who has occasionally been there himself, 
pass your day so that evening shall find you satisfied 
with the work you have done, and your evening will be 
full of enjoyment in spite of you. Head number two has 
reference to singing. I have the good fortune to belong 
to a class which all through Sophomore year took a great 
deal of interest in singing. During the fall and winter 
terms we took lessons regularly from the Dr., and the 
result was that all through our third term the evening 
song on the fence was the greatest treat of the day. 
Nor was our pleasure purchased at the expense of our 
neighbors, for the part of the fence devoted to the upper 
classes was invariably crowded when we held forth, and 
even guests at the hotel frequently manifested their ap- 
proval. That this is all over, that one prominent singer 
is afraid of ruining his voice, and that others seem to 
regard the enjoyment of the fence as beneath them; that 
our corner is almost deserted and our laurels are de- 
scended to others, is a matter for shame and regret on 
our part, but does not affect the value of my advice; or 
rather let us say, it adds an impressiveness to the exhorta- 
tion. Your underclass men, whose plastic dispositions are 
yet open to good influences and not hardened in the ways 
of evil; you members of the class unborn, whose eyes are 
soon to open on this world of temptation and trial, please 
listen to my words. I might ask you to study, to improve 
your health by exercise, to pay attention to reading, to 
take advantage of all opportunities for writing; but all 
this I can afford to leave to your good sense. One thing 
I must say, whatever you do, be sure to sing. 
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NOTABILIA. 


Ten Connecticut ministers held two rather important 
meetings one hundred and seventy-four yearsago. After 
the first one they called themselves “ Trustees,” and at 
the second each man brought three or four folios, with 
the remark, “I give these books for founding a college in 
Connecticut.” Next year the General Assembly granted 
a charter for a “collegiate school,” for ‘“‘ we on purpose 
gave your academy as low a name as we could that it 
might the better stand in wind and weather.” School or 
college, it must have a master,and Rev. Abraham Pierson 
of Killingworth, one of their own number, was chosen 
for the office. Saybrook was to be the site, and naturally, 
it was desired that the rector should live near his school. 
But there was not money enough to build a house for 
him in Saybrook. So while he lived the students stayed 
at Killingworth, and the Commencements were held at a 
private house in Saybrook. In those days it was easier 
to move the college than its President. 

In 1702 the first scholar appeared, and for some months 
he and Rector Pierson constituted the college. But in 
September the “incoming class” was large—there were 
eight students—and it was necessary that the Faculty 
should be increased. It was accordingly doubled by the 
election of one tutor. Little is known of the curriculum 
at that time except that “the students were weekly 
caused to recite memoriter the Assembly’s Catechism in 
Latin and Ames’ Theological Theses.” The Rector ex- 
pounded the Scriptures morning and evening. A grad- 
uate of Harvard, “ he wasa hard student, a good scholar, 
a great divine, and a wise, steady and judicious gentleman 
in all hisconduct. He instructed and governed the infant 
college with general approbation, and composed a system 
of natural philosophy which the students recited for 

many years.” In 1707 he died. In 1874 a college whose 
dead graduates outnumber the 3500 of the living, erects 
to him, as its first President, an ideal statue. 
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It is reported that Pres. Eliot has offered to Prof. Hux- 
ley the place left vacant by Agassiz, and that he will 
probably accept it. If it is true,—if Harvard can receive 
“the representative scientific man of the age’’—it will not 
be her triumph alone, the whole country will rejoice with 
her. The Graphic, in speaking of this, says: ‘“ Then won't 
Yale be jealous and invite Prof. Tyndall?” That even to 
Tyndall such an invitation would be no slight honor, that 
his presence here would be of inestimable value to our 
college, we know; yet no one of us can read such a re- 
mark as the one quoted without feeling that there is 
something ludicrous in the very idea. Yaleis poor. She 
can hardly support the able men whom she already has. 
Only love for the college could induce some of them to 
stay. How can she invite more? Will not the time ever 
come when lack of money will not be everywhere in her 
way? 


That the funds of the college are not rapidly increasing 
the report of the executive committee of the Woolsey 
Fund too plainly shows. That each man who has grad- 
uated here since 1864 paid but fifty per cent. to the col- 
lege of the expense which she incurred in educating him ; 
that from 1834-1844 this proportion was sixty-nine per 
cent.; that the highest proportion ever reached was in 
the case of the class of 1838, seventy-five per cent.; that 
the total amount which the college has paid toward the 
education of living graduates, classes from 1834-1873, 
inclusive, and for which it has not been reimbursed, ex- 
ceeds $600,000. Such surprising facts demand the careful 
thought of every graduate, and appeal not to his generos- 
ity but to his justice. He has received much, shall he 
not give evena little? To the hoped-for, the necessary 
half million, an approach of only $180,000 has been made. 
It must be that the alumni do not realize the wants of 
their college, for these meetings all through the country 
prove that there is no lack of enthusiasm, and there is 
everything to arouse their enthusiasm. For of late Yale 
seems to be the favorite college. Possibly our experience 
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is singular, but we have found that in the newspapers of 
whatever places, if any college is mentioned, the chances 
are that it is Yale. Yale items are seen everywhere. 
Yet money, money, is absolutely necessary. ‘Yale has 
been regal in her generosity, and at this Commencement 
her alumni are reminded of “obligations which should be 
discharged, and of a debt which should be repaid, the 
repayment of which is needed to enable her to extend to 
coming generations that assistance which has been so 
freely afforded in the past.” 


Last year the society system of Yale presented a strange 
phenomenon. Freshmen emblazoned with pins no longer 
haunted our subterranean depot, seizing boyish-looking 
passengers, enraging the policemen, and troubling every 
one. Yet the new comers were to meet a milder, but to 
them more inexplicable persecution before they heard, 
“ Candidates for the Freshman class! enter four at a time.”’ 
With entrance-examinations still unpassed, caring little 
for anything except the white paper, many of them were 
asked to pledge themselves to join societies for their third 
year in college—societies which were to them only names. 
Men to whom the mysteries of 5. E. and 4. K. were still 
dark, felt themselves prospective members of ¥. Y. and 
4. K. E. Such a plan, injurious to the societies from the 
inevitable mistakes, unjust to all but the men pledged, 
had no redeeming feature. The society men of the class 
of ’76 deserve much credit for their recent action. Their 
agreement is marked by completeness and wisdom. If it 
is observed in all succeeding classes, sub-Freshman cam- 
paigning will be only a memory. 


Possibly our judgment is not impartial, for no doubt 
the geniality and artistic criticism of Professor Niemeyer, 
as he pointed out to us the special feature in the Art 
School Exhibition, added greatly to our pleasure. But 
certainly, New Haven has never before had so fine a col- 
lection of pictures. This is the first effort that has been 
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made to have a really superior exhibition. Last year 
there were a number of excellent paintings, but many 
places were filled with portraits, not all of peculiar merit. 
Now, on the contrary, the “Trumbull collection” has 
been removed, and private galleries in New York have 
lent some of their most valuable pictures. That Profs. 
Niemeyer and Weir have done their utmost and are satis- 
fied, is evidence enough of the excellence of the exhibition. 
On the right, as one enters, is the “ Kentucky Home,” 
a slave scene, the picture which first made Eastman - 
Johnson’s reputation, and one of the best which he has 
ever painted. The rocks and sea—real rocks and real 
sea—the ‘“‘ New England Coast,” by W. T. Richards, one 
could study longer than any other picture in the gallery. 
A waterfall by Bierstadt shows his later style. On each 
side a perpendicular mass of rock, filling each a third of 
the canvass, between them a marble palace in the sun- 
light—the “ Palace in the Rock,” by Church. Decamp’s 
“ Turkish Patrol,” rich in color, is the most expensive of 
the pictures; it is worth $10,000. ‘“ The Confidantes ” by 
Boughton—two young ladies walking through a sunny 
field, the one reading a love letter to the other—has a 
strange beauty. Gerome’s “ Death of Czsar”’ will attract 
the most attention. It is called the most remarkable pic- 
ture painted for twenty-five years. The architecture and 
seats are absolutely true. The artist’s skill is shown in 
the grouping of the conspirators, the body of Cesar, the 
hiding of everything repulsive, yet the evidence of a 
struggle. The portrait of a boy and dog, by LeFarge, 
was rejected at the Academy in New York; yet the atti- 
tude of the dog is superb, and the whole is painted with 
great boldness. Prof. Weir’s ‘“ Confessional,” the splen- 
did figure of Gutenberg, by Prof. Niemeyer, two figure 
pieces by Huntington and Leutze, some exquisite land- 
scapes by Gifford and McEntee, the “Inundation,” by 
Meyer Von Bremen,—the enumeration must stop some- 
where. If money does not flow in steadily from the sale 
of admission tickets, New Haven must abandon all claims 
to artistic culture. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


May 23d and Fune 16th 


Are the two dates between which the gorgeous powers of the Memora- 
bilist are to be hemmed in. If we were at McKendree or Bates we 
should characterize the above period as the lull that precedes the trop- 
ical tempest, the stillness that is the precursor of the terrible monsoon, 
but we will say that times are a little dull at present in comparison 
with the coming week or ten days. We are experiencing the unalloyed 
joy of the third term and it.seems to be the proper thing to “‘ gush” 
accordingly. We have nothing to say of the weather; oh no, it 
would never do to take the wind out of the sails of the Yale Almanac. 
Besides, the waistcoats of the prominent Freshmen are fully as radiant 
as the June sunsets. We say nothing of love’s young dream, nor drag 
out our dog-eared Tennyson ; it is the other memorabilist’s turn to be 
smitten. The glory of the Union Olympic has evaporated. The 
inhabitants of New Haven are bitterly cursed for their lack of appre- 
ciation of the higher drama. Just as the manager was about to produce 
Ferrex and Porrex, too. The maddening crowd rush from prayers to the 
furniture notices on the trees. ‘The orthography is good. The hab- 
itués of the fence soar and trill out Lauriger. The Glee Club puts them 
to shame. The “ White ” sails dot the blue waters of but, pshaw, 
who can be romantic over Long Island Sound? The worms upon the 
elms speak well for the attendance at the reading of the class histories, 
and the college is dazzling in its array of purple and fine linen, But 
these are but ephemeral joys, glittering generalities. Oh, for a revolu- 
tion like them Bowdoin fellers. Soon are we to see a galaxy of 128 


run riot with their intellectual hoard out to the outer world. All these 
are but headings; let each fill out his own to his own particular fancy 
unless they have exhausted the article in the trying 


Annuals 


Which we are about leaving behind us. The fact is, the said annuals 
in the eyes of the college have been rather a failure. In another sense 


besides the usual one, we mean. We have heard no chorus raised in 
wild defiance as the class rush in and leave all hope behind—no “‘ Ave 
Cesar” as it were. There has been a calmness, a—we shudder as we 
write—a gentlemanliness of demeanor that shocks us. The weather 
has not been at all propitious; no linen dusters, no heads shaved or 
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shorn, have met our gaze around that gloomy hall. Gentlemen have 
entered in, gentlemen have quietly withdrawn, with no feverish com- 
parison of begrimed papers or drops of perspiration congealed on their 
massive fronts. The floor about the Drinking Tank has been worn 
away with eager footsteps. We feel the spirit seize us. Chum, reach 
me that copy of Byron’s ‘Prisoner of Chillon”; stop, think of the 
criticism in the weekly papers, and desist. _ How many of these steps 
have been those of disappointment when we have found but water 
within that gloomy ice tank. There is yet hope, it has been painted 
Van Dyck brown. Skinning has been below par. None of the efforts 
have compared with that of the inexperienced Freshman who attempted 
to prepare a skinning paper so as to get a good choice in the 


Drawing for Rooms 


Which was completed some days ago. Everybody had hard luck. We 
are inclined to think, after careful investigation, that there was an omis- 
sion of all choices above twenty-fifth. Many of the Seniors that are 
to be, uninfluenced by the free love and communism of conservative 
South, have kept their tents pitched in aristocratic Durfee. Farnam, 
too, has retained many of her former occupants, and but a small portion 
of the class have been seduced by the low, heavy ceilings, the cheerful 
glow and the cheering influences of the rooms in South, The Juniors 
in prospect have broken; a few fortunate ones have crept into Durfee, 
Farnam has more than her usual quota, while the remainder have trans- 
ferred their quarters into North and South Middle, determined, prob- 
ably, to live within the divine nimbus of the two aforementioned. 
Every fellow in the budding Sophomores is packing an entry, generally 
with his chum. South Middle, of course, will be filled with them as of 
yore, while the less fortunate ones are billeted about on the other col- 
leges. We are sorry that they are separated. Think what a bore it 
will be when you carry around that little subscription paper in the in- 
terests of Boating or of 


Base Ball. 


Never within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, including Murray, 
have the nine been as strong as to-day. The games have been few in 
comparison with those of former years, but the exhibitions made by the 
nine have been far superior to those of the past. They seem to have 
forgotten to become generally demoralized in some particular inning, 
and thus to destroy the effect of the remaining eight; there is more 
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unity, pluck and perseverance than we have ever seen before. This is 
nothing strange when we consider the unremitting practice and the 
sober earnestness of the immortal nine. The first game we have to 
chronicle is that with the Atlantic Club, the enigmatic nine of the year. 
This was upon May 27th. ‘The Atlantics presented their full nine. 
In the first innings, by safe batting, the Atlantics had secured five runs 
with a prospect for more, when a beautiful double play by Hotchkiss and 
Scudder interrupted the proceedings, We secured one run. During 
the remainder of the game the play was sharp and skillful on both sides, 
the Atlantics scoring only twice—two in the 5th and one in the 7th 
innings, while we only scored two in the 8th. A fine double play in 
the 2d inning by Avery, Maxwell and Scudder is worthy of notice. In 
the last innings Hotchkiss made a handsome running catch and Bentley 
secured quite a severe injury from the ball striking him in the face, 
Hotchkiss going behind and Day playing in Hotchkiss’ place. We 
append the score : 


ATLANTICS, YALE. 

oO. R. B. oO. R. B. 
Farrow, R., 4 1 1 | Hotchkiss, R., 4123 
Bond, P., 4 1 1 | Nevin, C., 1 0 3 
Dehlman, A., 1 3 § | Bentley, H., 3 0 1 
West, B., g a4 Avery, P., ¢ © 2 
Pearce, S., 1 1 2 | Osborn, S., 2 1 2 
Ferguson, C., 3 1 1 | Maxwell, B., 4 0 1 
Chapman, L., 3 © | Scudder, A., 
Booth, M., 4 0 1 Foster, C., 3 0 1 
Hades, H., 4 0 2 Smith, M., 4 00 

27 8 14 | 

Innings, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Atlantics, 5 2 1 o—8 
Yale, 1 ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 o—3 


Umpire—Mtz. Frank B. Mitchell, ’75. 
Errors—Atlantics 7, Yale 6. Bases on wides—-Atlantics 1, Yale 1. 


The next game was played upon May 30th with the amateur Name- 
less Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. The game was worthy of no special 
note, since the Nameless did not prove themselves worthy of any special 
name, at least of any name that betokens either skill, practice or profi- 
ciency. Bentley made an excellent double play in the first innings, 
while Nevin made a beautiful two-base hit, which Smith had the selfish- 
ness to duplicate in the eighth innings. Without further notice we 
append the score : 
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YALE. NAMELESS. 

Nevin, C., Britt, P., 4 1:4 
Bentley, H., 1 3 2 | Hibbon, B., 1 1 0 
Avery, P., 4. 2 2 Valentine, R., 1 1 4 
Osborn, S., 2 2 4 | Brasher, C., 1 0 3 
Maxwell, B., 3 1 4 | Smith, A., © 0 4 
Scudder, A., 2 2 Mayhew, M., © 0 4 
Foster, L., 3 2 4 | Crosby, L., 41 
Smith, M., 1 1 4 Clirk, S., Bag 

18 19 27 12 6 27 

Innings, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Nameless, 2 ° 1 ° ° ° 3 ° o—6 
Yale, 1 2 oO 6 3 3 2 2 o—19 


Umpire—Mt. Mitchell, of the Junior class, 


Earned runs—Yale 2, Nameless 0. Passed balls—Yale 1, Nameless 
5. Fly balls—Yale 10, Nameless 5. 


June 6th the Knickerbockers of New York, a name long famous in the 
early amateur interests of base ball played with the University. Five 
out of the nine were college graduates, among them Wells and Smith, 
names identified with the Harvard ball nine. Their nine showed consid- 
erable skill when we consider that it was their first appearance together. 
Avery and Hotchkiss did not play and Day and Bigelow were substi- 
tuted. Maxwell took his old position at pitcher’s place. Bigelow went 
behind, Bentley and Day went to the field, while Smith played second 
base. The play upon both sides was rather inclined toward the muffin. 
The playing of Osborn showed considerable improvement, while Smith 
also played excellently well in his strange position, besides gaining much 
praise by his tricky play in the fourth innings, by which he managed to 
give Foster his run and gain his own base. We hope the nine may fol- 
low his example. The score is as follows: 


KNICKERBOCKERS. YALE. 

O. B. 
Buck, B., 1 2 3 | Bigelow, R., © 5 0 
Smith, P., 2 2 1 Nevin, C., © 5 1 
Wells, S., 4 1 Bentley, H., 2 1 
Hitchcock, M., 3 Day, M., 
A. Kirkland, L., © 4 2 Osborn, S., o 4 1 
Sherwood, H., © 3 0} Maxwell, P., 222 
McDonald, C., o 4 1 Scudder, A., a a 
B. Kirkland, R., Foster, L., 
Bucklin, A., o 3 ©] Smith, B., 3 

5 27 11 927 7 
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Innings, 1 2 3 4 
Knickerbockers, 1 ° 1 fe) 
Yale, 2 2 2 ° 


Umpire—Mz. Frank B. Mitchell, ’75. 
Fly balls—Yale 7 ; Knickerbockers 12. 

June 1oth the nine met the Atlantics for the second time, and, actuated 
by that beautiful and touching spirit of revenge, determined to make a 
better display than they had in their previous game. They had con- 
siderable encouragement from the fact that the Atlantics had made a 
miserable display with the Hartfords on the day before. They were 
unfortunate enough to lose the services of Nevin, and this necessitated 
a change, Day playing center-field, Foster 3d base, and Smith taking 
Foster’s place in left. The game commenced excellently for Yale, the 
Atlantics falling victims to the indefatigable Scudder, while Yale dis- 
played a streak of batting that astonished even her supporters from the 
Grammar School. At one time Yale was in the van with a score of 
12 to 8, and, notwithstanding that the nine still retained their powers 
to hit Bond, their nervous fielding stood in forcible contrast to the cool 
and steady play of their professional antagonists. As it was, the result, 
adverse as it was, came not from that chimerical Yale luck, but rather 
from the University playing (O. S.) which they exhibited toward the 
latter part of the game. Yet the game certainly was very encouraging, 
since it developed an extraordinary batting power that must have aston- 
ished the nine themselves. Avery played excellently throughout the 
game, and Scudder maintained his reputation at first. Osborn did not 
play as well as he did in the preceding game, and was noticeable for 
several glaring errors. Hotchkiss and Smith should be credited each 
with a dropped fly ball. 


YALE, ATLANTICS, 


Hotchkiss, R., 
Day, M., 
Bentley, H., 
Avery, P., 
Osborn, S., 
Maxwell, B., 
Scudder, A., 
Foster, C., 
Smith, L., 


Pearce, S., 
Booth, M., 
Chapman, L., 
Farrow, R., 
Bond, P., 
Ferguson, C., 
Dehlman, A., 
Hodes, H., 
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Innings, 5 
Atlantics, fo) 1 
Yale, ° 8 1 
Umpire—Mtr. Barlow of the Hartfords. 
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The nine went up to play with the Hartford nine, June 12, accom- 
panied by a few choice spirits as backers. It is well that there were 
few, as they were disappointed, since the nine did not play as good a 
game as the previous one a few weeks before with the same club.  Per- 
haps it was the fault of the few backers, but we hope not. At any rate, 
Yale was really beaten in the first innings, as, on account of loose field- 
ing, Hartford was enabled to make four runs, half as many as Yale was 
enabled to secure during the whole game. The nine batted unexception- 
ably well, and to specify would be partial. The nine were careless 
enough to permit the Hartfords to bring all of their finesse and strata- 
gems into good account. Osborn did very well in his position, as did 
Avery, Scudder and Bentley. We wish that the nine could combine 
their fielding skill and their heavy hitting, heretofore separately displayed, 
and then Beadle’s Dime Base Ball Player might publish an appendix 
full of gorgeous description. The score was as follows : 


YALE, HARTFORD. 

R. O. B. R. O. B. 
Hotchkiss, R., 122 Barlow, S., a a 
Nevin, C., e.4 2 Hastings, R., 
Bentley, H., Mills, A., 
Avery, P., o Pike, M., 
Osborn, S., Shaffer, L., 
Maxwell, B., t 4 | Pies, P., 3 
Scudder, A., 1 g Bord, C., 3 3 
Foster, L., 1 3 1 | Addy, B., 233 
Smith, M., o 4 © | Barnie, H., © 

8 27 18 17 27 18 

Innings, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Yale, ° 2 ° 1 ° 4 1 o—8 
Hartford, 4 ° ° 5 5 ° ° ° 3—17 


Umpire—Mrz. F. L. Bunce. 


The marked benefit of practice with the professional nines has induced 
the officers of the club to make arrangements to play a series of games 
with the Hartford nine at Hartford. These games will be played upon 
the 23d, 24th and 26th insts. After that it is the intention of the nine 
to take a tour as far as Baltimore, where they are engaged to play with 
the Baltimore club upon the 3d and 4th of July. Upon the latter date 
may the spirit of John Hancock, he of the signature, and the remaining 
illustrious signers, be propitious. Returning, they have engaged to play 
with the Philadelphias at Philadelphia the 6th, and with the Mutuals or 
Atlantics in Brooklyn, the 7th; the ninth will see them (d. v.) at the 
American Spa (need we say Saratoga), where they will go into active 
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training for their contest with Harvard, arranged for the 14th and 15th 
of July. Certainly the nine is the strongest one Yale has possessed for 
many years and has the capabilities of making an excellent fight at Sara- 
toga. The officers and members are determined and persevering in 
their efforts, and continual practice should ensure us success in the future. 
May they be successful and their praises be sung by lips as fair as those 
of Atlanta. We refer, of course, to the mythological being, not to the 
boating club who have created considerable sensation in connection 
with our 


Boating Matters 


Of late. Captain Cook had arranged a race with them last winter, 
but finding that several obstacles had arisen to bar the race, he requested 
either a release or a postponement until the fall. This at first the 
Atalantas were unwilling to do, and several letters were received, written 
in a beautiful hand, holding us to our agreement. Captain Cook had 
no alternative, and, although suffering under disadvantages from changes 
in his crew, their ignorance of the stroke, want of a boat and the forc- 
ing of a system of cumulative training, destined only to reach its per- 
fect point by the middle of July, not to mention such a trifling thing as 
annuals, he transported his crew to Saltonstall and commenced his 
full training ; but a few days ago the Atalantas, with a few flings at boat- 
ing matters in general, withdrew. Hence the University will not make 
their appearance until the Regatta. It has seemed a wise thing to with- 
draw from any position that would endanger success at Saratoga. There 
has been one change on the crew since our last issue, Kellogg, ’76, the 
substitute, taking the place of Nixon, who will row upon the Freshman 
crew. Kellogg was starboard stroke upon the Freshman crew of last 
year, and Captain Cook has great confidence in his new selection. The 
crew will leave in a short time for their quarters at Saratoga, where 
they will go into full training for the "Varsity race. The arrangement 
of the crew, which wil] probably be the permanent one, is now as fol- 
lows: R. J. Cook, ’76, Captain and stroke; Kennedy, S.S.S., ’75, 
starboard stroke; Kellogg, ’76, waist; Fowler, ’76, waist; Wood, 
S. S. S., 75, port bow, and Brownell, S. S. S., ’75, bow. . Great confi- 
dence is expressed in the abilities of the crew as now placed. The 
Freshmen will also accompany the University. They are reported as 
in fine condition. Dunning and Wilcox, ’74, and Hall, S. S. S., ’75, 
are in training for the single scull race, which will occur the day before 
the ’Varsity. May they all, individually and collectively, be successful. 
This will be the case if the prophecy of the Vale Maughty-cal Alma- 
nax is any /ndex. ‘These are the sole 
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New Publications. 


The A/manax, so felicitously termed, has been produced by Messrs. 
Jessup, Lyman and Leech, of ’76, and comprises the usual number of 
cartoons, burlesques and grinds common to such publications. The 
Index has been issued by Mr. Frank Jenkins of ’74, and is made up of 
the usual society lists, committees, etc., and serves very well for what it 
is intended, a third term appendix to the Pot Pourri. Talking of 
pot-pourri the 


Commencement Programme 


Is quite an interesting little pot-pourri in itself. This intellectual car- 
nival will be commenced by the DeForest speaking, which will occur 
June 19. Sunday, June 21, President Porter will preach the Baccalau- 
reate sermon in the Chapel. Monday the anniversarv exercises of the 
Medical Department will take place. Tuesday, Presentation exercises, 
with Class Oration and Poem in the morning and the exercises on the 
campus. Class histories will be read and the Senior Promenade cencert 
will occupy the evening. On the same day the anniversary exercises 
will occur at the Sheffield Scientific School. Wednesday, the annual 
meeting of the alumni will take place in the morning and the statue of 
Rector Pierson will be presented; also the semi-centennial at the Law 
School. Chief Justice Waite will preside. Hon. Edwards Pierrepont 
will deliver the oration and ex-President Woolsey will read a history of 
the department. Thursday will be Commencement Day and the annual 
dinner of the alumni will take place in Alumni Hall. Then we are in- 
formed after that last man has collected the last ‘“‘leetle ” bill, the class 
of ’74 becomes a sign taken at will to bring up a thought like to a 
thought before conceived. The names shall stare meaningless and in- 
significant at future classes from out old catalogues, their actions and 
deeds shall become traditions, their places have been already filled (by 
three Juniors last Wednesday morning). May their scattered individual 
life be much more harmonious than the strains of Felsburg’s brass band, 
which organization escorted them to their final 


Class Supper. 


This took place at Savin Rock on the evening of June 17th. After 
the band aforesaid had waked the buildings gray with sounds of har- 
mony, for somebody says all discord is harmony not understood, the 
class assembled, and, amid some dubious “‘ Misic of the future,” for there 
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was no music at that present time, departed amid the Rah! rah! rah! 
of ’75 and ’76. The horse cars carried them to the Sea View House 
at Savin rock, where they sat down (Note to printer: put in the for- 
mula No. z about feast of reason and flow of wit, pathos, fancy). 
Then they returned to wake the verdant campus with their dreamy 
echoes. (The fellow on the base drum echoed beautifully ; his tech- 
nique was wonderful.) The Junior class to the number of forty fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of ’74 the next evening. Again were they borne 
away on the exhilarating horse car, again they sat down to an elegant 
banquet, which, we are assured, were not the funeral meats of the pre- 
ceding evening. They returned at a seasonable hour, for all their pro- 
crastination took place after their arrival, The Sophomores had their 
supper June igth at Greenwich at the hotel, the quondam Americus 
Club House. The attendance was large and a good time generally is 
reported. On the same evening the Freshmen—as we write, Freshmen 
no longer—experienced their first class supper. This was given at the 
Pequot House, New London, and was, in every respect, a noteworthy 
affair. The big men were effectually massacred in the class histories, 
and all was well. Perhaps a part of their jollification tooks its rise from 
the success at the 


College Meeting 


A few days previous. The meeting was called originally in the interests 
of base ball, and quite a number assembled in the President’s lecture- 
room ; but, after one or two nominations had been voted upon, some 
lynx-eyed expounder of the constitution discovered that there was less 
than one hundred present, which number, we believe, constitutes the 
quorum. It was adjourned accordingly until that evening, but not un- 
til the President had delivered his report and especially mentioned the 
low financial state of the club, since only $212 had been collected 
against a collection of about $goo last year. Arrangements were made to 
wipe out the existing debt and the active business went on until the even- 
ing. The meeting came to order at 6.45, and when nominations for 
President were in order, Messrs. Mitchell, D. Jones and Russ were found 
to be the three highest candidates, and the formal ballot was taken, 
which resulted in the election of Mitchell by a large majority. Messrs. 
Blaine, Porter of ’76, and Stimpson of ’77, were the candidates 
for Secretary on the informal ballot. Mr. Blaine withdrew his name 
and Mr. Porter was elected over Mr. Stimpson by a small majority. 
Messrs. Dawes of ’76, and Stimpson of ’77, were the candidates for 
Treasurer, and so large a vote cast is surely an index of the undi- 
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vided special interest in ball, for Mr. Stimpson was elected by a small 
majority in some 240 votes. After a discussion over one or two trivial 
matters, together with an action toward requesting the Faculty to change 
their action lately taken in regard to the use and abuse of musical instru- 
ments, the meeting adjourned to the fence, adorned more than ever be- 
fore, of course, by the presence of the class of ’77. . Who can blame 
them that, after their year of finished and mature literary work in the 
Freshman and Hart’s Rhetoric, that to a man they should absent them- 
selves from any such crude and immature affair as 


The DeForest Speaking, 


Which occurred on the 19th of June. The speakers were H. B. B. 
Stapler, “‘ The Girondists and their Policy ;” James M. Townsend, Jr., 
Sentimentalism in Literature and Art;’”? Alfred B. Thacher, “State 
Schools and State Church; James C. Sellers, “‘ The Girondists and 
their Policy ;” E. L. Curtis, ‘‘ Heresy in the Christian Church ;” A. 
D. Whittemore, ‘‘ State Schools and State Church.” The Faculty 
awarded the medal to James M. Townsend, Jr. 


Items. 


The examinations for the Winthrop prizes have been finished. 
Blodget, Cook and Griffith were the contestants. The Bristed Schol- 
arship has also been open to competition for the first time since ’71. 
Richards and Hotchkiss, ’75, Rollins and Hadley, ’76, were the con- 
testants. Atwater, Camp, J. Goodell, Gulliver, H. Thomas and 
Thacher entered for the Woolsey. Gamma Nu has had a bum. 
Locality is contagious; she should publish a prize list mow as of yore. 
Fuller, ’75, Fowler, ’76, have been elected to Phi Theta Psi; Ban- 
nard and Van Horne, ’76, to Delta Beta Zi. G. Thomas carried off 
the prize given by ’75 men for the best oration in Kappa Sigma Epsilon. 
Fire on roof of South college, probably produced by some tyro at 
the telescope, was promptly extinguished by a Tutor, a Senior and 
gamin No. 36. Furious contests in base ball rage on the Gymnasium 
parterre. Abijah cries for either side impartially. Mr. McLinn has 
cried ‘‘come down” to the engine house, that was wont to relieve the 
Norman grandeur of Alumni Hall. Like Aladdin’s palace, it runs up 
on the Gymnasium yard. Mr. Beers has published a beautiful poem, 
“*« Amethysts,” in the Christian Union. A “‘hat shooting” sweep- 
stakes at 60 yards at Hamilton Park is on the tapis. The Glee Club 
have been photographed ; ‘‘Such an interesting body of young men.” 
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Bottom and Perry of ’76, and Colgate and A. Williams ’77, have been 
elected to Phi Theta Psi. Delta Kappa has produced two excellent 
plays and a rapturous bum. The Art Gallery has been opened for 
its summer exhibition. Seven men attended P. T. Barnum’s Yale 
Excursion. The seventh solemnly affirms that he was not D. H. 
Really peculiar what muscular men are on the campaign committees 
this year. The pin must weigh 7 or 8 pounds /roy. Farnam, Hum- 
phrey, Wickes and Wilcox were the ushers at the DeForest speaking. 
’75 was rather demoralized on ‘‘ Old English.” One erudite gen- 
tleman positively asserted that Adam Bede wrote the ‘‘ Werwolf.” 
’75 picture committee consists of Cutter, Snow, Walradt, Hotchkiss 
and J. Seymour. The Faculty have remanded the rule lately passed 
in reference to the possession of pianos, so far as to license their use 
upon certain stipulations. | We would print them in full, but the Lrr. 
is limited to less than one hundred pages. We are painfully con- 
scious of the lack of interesting items, but our time has been ‘imited and 
a third term lethargy has taken possession of all. Any interesting 
facts that occur during the vacation, if telegraphed to Gulliver, will re- 
ceive strict attention. ‘‘In faith it is a short, a sad and merry one, 
this word Farewell.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Recent Art and Society, as described in the Autobiography of Henry Fothergill 
Chorley. Compiled from the edition of Henry G. Hewlett, by C. H. Jones. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. New Haven: Judd & White. 

This book affords delightful glimpses of both the private and professional 
life of one of the finest critics this age of criticism has produced. Chorley 
did more than any other man to place art-criticism above venality, and to 
give it in reality as well as in seeming the authority of judge-like fairness 
and impartiality. To say that this was one of his aims is not enough; his 
sincerity and integrity made it impossible for him to think of taking any less 
honorable course ; and moreover he had the requisite stamina to follow it out. 
But his real aims were not of this negative character. He had a creed to 
propagate—a movement to set on foot ; and in their behalf the inertia of the 
public was to be overcome. ‘That Art shall be true to herself, her purpose 
high, her practice stainless,” sounds somewhat vague; but in accordance 
with this creed he deduced practical principles and canons which it was the 
work of a busy life-time to apply to both Literature and Art. The genius of 
his criticism may thus as fairly be called creative as that of the voluminous 
writer of books, who perpetuates his name and fame in the usual way. 
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Though the one book and the few dramas he wrote were not what the world 
calls successful, still we protest that we have here not merely a disappointed 
author set up as critic. In proof of this, we point to the body of his critical 
writings, in which his true strength was shown. They have that vitality in 
them, and have left their impress so unmistakably on their age, that we must 
acknowledge in them the work of a mind possessed of all the endowments 
requisite for success as an author. The man who not only could forecast the 
verdict of the world, as Chorley repeatedly did long before it was given, but 
could also point out a ready remedy for the weaknesses and half-successes 
which he found, gives evidence of just the kind of original power which f7o- 
duces as well as reviews. It is significant, too, that Carlyle, who thought that 
once in a hundred years there was a man gifted to write a book, importuned 
Chorley to undertake to do so, urging him (to use his own words), “ to write 
a book on Spanish Literature—some good book worthy of himself and of 
his wide and exact knowledge ;” but adds that he would never consent to 
try. 

Chorley’s own life forms only the back-ground in this book. On this are 
arranged reminiscences, bits of criticism, and selections from the correspond- 
ence of many of the greatest men of the last generation. This latter portion 
gives the title to the book, and will constitute in the eyes of many its chief 
value. There is, however, no room here for comment on this feature. 

The publishers, on their part, have acquitted themselves very handsomely. 
Since its publication the volume has been indexed, and it is announced that 
the index will be sent free to owners of the book. 


The Legend of Fubal, and Other Poems. By George Eliot. Author’s Edition. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. [From Advance Sheets.] New Haven: 
H. H. Peck. 

We have here a collection of the shorter poems which George Eliot has 
written at intervals since 1865—two of them in fact, during the last year. 
Aungart, the longest and most original, is a striking study of character. It 
betokens also the author’s own deep-seated enthusiasm for music. Aun- 
gart’s life and love is in her voice. 


“* Poor wretch!’ she says, of any murderess— 
‘ The world was cruel, and she could not sing: 
I carry my revenges in my throat ; 
I love in singing and am loved again.’” 


She succeeds beyond expectation, and prefers art to a husband. Her ex- 
ultant pride appears almost pardonable. But losing her voice by sickness, 
she sinks into despair. Then she begins to realize the absorbed selfishness 
of her past course, and becomes eager “ to take humble work and do it well,” 
—work for others, not for self. The whole sketch, in design and execution, is 
so thoroughly characteristic of George Eliot, that every one who has the least 
appreciation of her works, will derive from it much enjoyment. How Liza 
Loved the King, is an agreeable story agreeably told. Many would recog 
nize it as copied from Boccaccio, even before they found the fact mentioned 
in L’Envoi. About the Legend of Jubal there is a primeval freshness and 
beauty which possesses a peculiar charm, and reminds us occasionally of 
William Morris’s unequaled delineations. The first advances of human so 
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_ ciety constitute a most engaging field for the imagination. There is, in short, 


no poem in the book that does not well repay perusal. Yet all, we think, 
must feel convinced that George Eliot’s true forte is in prose. Good every- 
where, she reaches her supreme excellence only in the novel. 


History of the International. Translated from the French of Edmond Ville- 
tard, Editor of the Yournal des Débats, by Susan M. Day. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry N. Day. New Haven: Richmond & Patten. 

The International is an organization about which people in this country 
seem to know very little and care very little. It can as yet show no great 
strength even in our metropolis. The number of foreign workmen, how- 
ever, who become imbued with these pernicious socialistic ideas is constantly 
increasing, so that this subject may soon have for Americans a practical as 
well as a theoretical interest. The History before us traces the course of the 
International from its founding at the London Exposition of 1862, down to 
the present time; describes its internal organization, so far as known, its sec- 
tions, federations, committees, councils and congresses; discusses its rela- 
tion to recent European strikes, to the French Empire, to the war with Ger- 
many, to the Parisian Commune; and considers also in conclusion, how its 
influence can best be thwarted. The author writes of course with scenes of 
conflagration and slaughter fresh in his mind. He aims too at a popular 
rather than a philosophic treatment of the subject. Yet his book is well 
worth reading for its facts alone. One gains from it a vivid conception of 
the extent and power of the International, which has some thirty journals as 
its organs, and numbers thousands of members in every branch of industry 
all over the continent. But these are truly the scum and not the flower of 
the laboring classes. The leaders are even worse than the rank and file, for 
the most part fanatical, shallow-brained demagogues. The exhibition thus 
furnished of the ignorance and degradation of the masses in Europe is no 
less saddening than alarming. Yet with deprecation of legal repression, the 
main remedy which M. Villetard proposes is simply combination against 
combination—an international employers’ union to check the international 
laborers’ union. This does not by any means reach the root of the matter. 
The only permanent safeguard must consist in popular enlightenment and 
obedience to law, both in European countries and in our own. 


‘Old Portfolio’ Rhymes. From the Yale Courant, Nov. 1, 1873—June 26, 

1874. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 

This neat little forty-page brochure stands by itself, so far as we know, 
among our college publications. The poems have attracted considerable 
attention as they have appeared from week to week, but now, collected and 
revised, they present a much more attractive appearance. It is difficult to 
criticize them justly. The assumed date of their compositton accounts for 
and necessitates a certain quaintness in thought as well as style. They do 
breathe to a remarkable degree the simplicity and steadiness, the patriotism 
and religious earnestness of old New England life. Yet they manifest also 
the wider knowledge, the more restless spirit oi the present. The versifica- 
tion is varied and excellent; the diction fresh and vivid, although some- 
times, as it seems to us, needlessly obscure and involved. Altogether the 
collection deserves to be ranked among the best and most promising of 
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recent college poetry. It is a worthy example of a style of literature which 
in general Yale seems to do little to foster. 


No. 11 of Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. New Haven: Wilson & Co. 

This series is designed to embody in a compact and readable form the dis- 
coveries which modern science has made in regard to matters connected with 
every day life. The present number contains two very interesting articles on 
Coal and on Atoms. Everything about the work seems to be first class. It 
is printed in clear, good-sized type, on fine tinted paper, while for the intrin- 
sic value of the articles themselves such names as Proctor, Huxley and Vir- 
chow are a sufficient guarantee. We do not know any pleasanter, cheaper 
means than is here afforded for becoming acquainted with science in many of 
its most important practical bearings. The same publishers are issuing on 
the same plan Half-Hour Recreations in Natural History. Part Third, which 
lies before us, treats of the Relations of Insects to Man. It is embellished 
with excellent illustrations on almost every other page, and makes one real- 
ize how little he knew before about the structure and life even of animals so 
familiar as the spider and the bee. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Patient reader, we approach you with feelings of awe and presentiment. 
The stern decree of the printer compels us to come before you with little or 
no preparation. If our table beais marks of haste, we beg your indulgence. 
Our annuals once over, we expected to be able to give several days to our 
exchanges; but scarcely had we seated ourselves for their perusal when the 
printer’s boy made his appearance, and in no gentle tones cried out: “Copy, 
copy, more copy.” Therefore, we beg of you to be lenient with us. We 
even feel tempted to recall to your mind our favorite quotation concerning 
criticism, but we forbear. 

Having now discharged our duty to you, we turn to the newspapers and 
magazines lying before us. Conspicuous among them, only by its absence, 
is “Zhe Yale Naughty-Gal All-Man-Ax for 1875.” Doubtless owing to 
some mistake, perhaps to mistaken economy, we have not been favored with 
copies of it. Therefore, no one can accuse us of partiality in our criti- 
cism. It is thé universal opinion that it is inferior to both of its prede- 
cessors. In some respects it is undoubtedly weak. Though its com- 
pilers forgot our presence in town, they did not forget our existence. One of 
the brightest pages of the Almanac is undoubtedly that one wherein it 
speaks as follows:—‘“* THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE is a monthly publica- 
tion, conducted entirely by five editors, annually elected from every Senior 
class. It is generally controled by the best literary talent in the college, and 
is in every way worthy of the reputation it has gained.” 
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“The Berkeleyan” has among its contents some instructive articles on “ The 
Devil,” “ The Patient Cow,” and other similar topics, topics which may be 
remarkably suitable to undergraduate journalism, but we confess we are 
not at home with them. The Hamilton Monthly, which next appears, is much 
more to our taste. A poem entitled “The West,” is somewhat out of the 
common run, as one may judge from these extracts. It commences :— 


“ All hail! great valley of the West, 
Where mighty rivers roll the tides 
Whose tawny but voluptuous breast 
Heaves wildly, like a waiting bride’s.” 


Later on, it becomes tragic :— 


“ Ah! had ye seen, as I saw, 
When traitor hands defiled the ark, 
The West's great love for land and law, 
A conflagration from a spark !” 


And finally the author, “a graduate of ’50,” loses all restraint over his imag- 
ination :— 


“ The tall crisp grasses shrivel, fall ; 
As fires like phantoms in a dream 
They coil on high, they leap in air; 
No Arab steed can match their bound, 
The startled hunter swears a prayer, 
The timid deer darts eye around,” etc. 


Alas, why are the doors of Yale barred against the fairer sex? We read 
that “‘there are ninety-five ladies in the various departments of Mich- 
igan University, of whom eighteen are Freshmen, eleven Sophomores, eight 
Juniors and seven Seniors.” 


And according to the Cornell Times, that institution has a four-oared crew 
of young ladies. The coxswain, we are told, isa professor. Still, even in 
mixed colleges all is not fraught with happiness. At least, we should not 
judge so from the Chronicle, which is published at the University of Mich- 
igan. It concludes a description of an entertainment in the following em- 
phatic manner, and we give the account exactly as we found it: 


“After the supper the usual toasts were offered, and for the most part 
received with applause after the customary responses. After the conclusion 
of the intellectual feast the ladies of the class who kindly favored us with 
their presence, were warned by means of delicate (?) strategy that the sup- 
per (!) was now atan end. The ladies withdrew, and the melody of cham- 
pagne corks, interspersed with now and then a song from the glee club, 
succeeded. Ata little before 2 A.M. the majority of the class departed, some 
evidently of opinion that an ordinary plank is not the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. To say that the supper was in all respects a success 
would be to prevaricate. To say that the ladies of the class are infatuated 
with it, would be a lie. To say that the most of the class had a pretty fair 
sort of a time, may pass for average newspaper truth.” 


If we are to believe one of our exchanges, a western orator warming with 
his subject, exclaimed: “There is not a man, woman or child in this house, 
who has arrived at the age of fifty years, but has felt this truth thundering 
through their minds for centuries.” 
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And apropos of the West, our editorial heart was especially gladdened by 
an item which appeared in the personal column of the Cadette. Perhaps it is 
neither new nor original with that paper, but let it speak for itself: 


“Mr. Lorenzo Day has lately been married to Miss Martha Week. 


“A day is made, a week is lost, 
But Time should not complain: 
There'll soon be little Days enough 

To make a week again.” 

The Lawrence Collegian indulges in several “ metaphorical flights and 
metaphorical passages” in its leading article. We can not refrain from 
publishing one of them. It is talking of originality and says: 

““Many men fancy they can claim the merit of originality by carefully 
noticing these out-croppings of great men. They select some notable as 
their model and they strive to imitate him. The spire,.whose finger-tips 
reach the top shelf of heaven, must, of necessity, differ in the details of its 
structure, as well as in its general outline and size, from the common posts 
which support the church-yard fence. How ridiculous it would seem for one 
of these fence-posts to fancy that, if it could but grow peaked at the top and 
have a little tea-bell inserted in its side, its fellow posts would mistake it for 
the massive, heaven-reaching spire of the cathedral. Yet is that any more 
ridiculous than to see a little fence-post of a country lawyer adjusting a 
slouch hat upon his unkempt locks, and with his tinkling tea-bell of a vocab- 
ulary trying to imitate the heavy chimes of a celebrated Milwaukeean advo- 
cate! As well might a school boy, as his whitened lips embrace his first 
cigar, fancy himself developing into a Grant.” 

If criticism is pardonable we should advise the author, in college phrase- 
ology, to brace up. 


The Archangel, published in Portland, Oregon, indulges in such reveries 
as this: 

“ After all, a woman’s heart is the sweetest thing in the world. It’s a per- 
fect honey-comb, full of sell.” 

But we fancy that we again hear the sound of approaching footsteps and 
the cry of “ more copy,” and shall, therefore, without intending any discourtesy, 
pass by the remainder of our exchanges, and say a few words in conclusion. 
We wish to thank the publishers of the Regatta Galop, Messrs. Ditson & Co., 
for a copy of the same. It came too late for insertion in its proper place. 
The air is well marked, and though nothing very favorable can be said for 
the harmony and thorough base of the piece, it affords excellent music for 
dancing, and will doubtless soon become popular. To one and all we bid 
farewell. We sincerely trust that you may have a pleasant vacation, and 
may return in the Fall with undiminished ranks. J. W. B. 
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We wish to call particular attention this term to our list of advertisers and 
hope the college will consider it a duty to patronize them liberally. 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 


Blair & Dudley 3 | Matthewman & Co.,......-......- 6 
6 | Merwin, E. 12 
2| New Haven 9 


The following numbers of THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE are wanted to 
complete a set. Address, JoHN B. HERRON, Box 759, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vol. VII.—1, 2, 4, 5, 7, (1841-42). 
XIV.—1, 2, 3, 4, (Nov., Dec., ’48; Jan., Feb., ’49). 
XV.—1, (Oct., ’49). 
XVII.—8, (July, ’52). 
XIX.—2, (Nov., ’53). 
XXI.—7, 8, 9, (June, July, Aug., ’56). 
XXII.—6, 7, 8, 9, (April, June, July, Aug., 57). 
XXVII.—s, (March, ’62). 
XXIX.—1, 8, (Oct., 65; July, ’64). 
XXXI.—8, (July, ’66). 


Also, the following, if they are in good condition. 


Vol. II.—1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, (1836-37). 
IIlI.—1, 2, 5) (1837-38). 
IV.—1, 6, 75 8, 9, (1838-39). 
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We are still able to recommend Blair & Dudley as the best supporters of 
this department of the Lir. 

While their next door neighbors, Crofut & Co., can alone satisfy the fastid- 
ious on the subject of hats. 

It is quite worth the price of admission to wander through the beautiful 
store of Benjamin & Ford, near the depot. 

It is only a step from the P. O. to Bliss & Co’s, where complete satisfaction 
is given in the tailoring line. 

Those indescribable trifles which go to make up an elegant toilet can 
nowhere be found in greater variety and perfection than at Lewis’. 

All those whom nature has blessed with a neat foot will do well to call at 
W. B. Fenn’s. 

Geo. Brown makes society pins of all kinds a specialty, and has on hand 
an elegant stock of jewelry. 

Hurle hardly needs our recommendation ; whoever sees an absolutely per- 
fect pair of pants knows well enough where they came from. 

W. Notman gave the greatest satisfaction to the classes of ’72 and ’73. 

Of the New Haven House it is only necessary to say that it receives the 
entire patronage of the Lit. board. 

Lockwood's facilities for satisfying the inner man are known to all. 

Kraft Bros. deserve their reputation of giving the best goods for the least 
money. 

Matthewman & Co. are just below the depot, and have a most complete 
assortment of knifes, razors, &c. 

For a recommendation to Merwin, apply to any one of his customers. 

You may have to go early to find a seat at Redcliffe’s this warm weather. 

The position of Thill’s new store is probably known to all by this time ; 
his style of cutting certainly is. 

Want & Co. have a complete stock of optical instruments always on hand. 

We cannot speak too highly of Mr. F. M. Wilson. A suit from his estab- 
lishment will amply repay one for a trip to Bridgeport. 

Look over Warren’s views at Gulliver’s and judge of him for yourselves. 

Walker & Co., opposite the P. O., have the largest stock of furniture in the 
city. 


Anyone who will spend a half hour in 
examining the style and workmanship of 
garments made at 75 Church street, will 
be convinced that they can do no better 
than to give their order for a suit of clothes 
to F..R. BLISS & CO. 
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BLAIR & DUDLEY BROS. 


Invite the STUDENTS OF YALE to examine their large and 
well selected stock of 


Fine Furnishing Goods. 


NEW GOODS FUR THE SPRING TRADE, 
UNDERWEAR IN ALL QUALITIES, 


A Splendid Assortment of FANCY HALF HOSE. 


Also, the BALBRIGGAN, FRENCH AND GERMAN CAPE, DOGSKIN, 
CALF AND LISLE 


DRIVING GLOVES. 


COURVOISIER, REYNIER & PERINO’S 


KIDS. KIDS. KIDS. 


OUR ARRANGEMENTS FOR MAKING 


SHIRTS TO ORDER 


Were never better. Perfect fit warranted and at very low prices. We make 
them for $15, $16 and $18 per half dozen. 
We can show the largest stock of 


Sfeqant Week Wear 


In the City from which to make your selections. We continue to send 1500 
pieces weekly in the shape of COLLARS and CUFFS to be 
LAUNDERED as good as new for 30 cts. per dozen. 


No. 275 CHAPEL STREET. 
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GEORGE BROWN, 
No. 274 Chapel Street, 


Gives particular attention to the manufacture of COLLEGE SOCIETY 
PINS of every description. A long experience in this department enables 
him to offer superior inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of the various Societies constantly on hand, or made to order at short 


notice, and in the very best manner. Also keeps on hand a splendid assort- 
ment of 


American and Foreign Watches, 


CLOCKS, of every description, 
DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES, 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 


Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen. 


- - - CONN. 


Main Street, opp. Wheeler’s Block. 
London and Paris Trouserings, Coatings, 
Suitings and Vestings. 


STYLISH GARMENTS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Money saved by a trip to Bridgeport. Mr. Andrews Lindley, Cutter. 
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CROFUT & CO., 


No. 273 CHAPEL STREET, 


Dealer in Nobby Styles of 


Hats, Caps, Trunks and Bags. 
AGENTS FOR 


Messrs. Dunlap & Co’s Silk and Felt Hats. 


REMOVAL. 


A. THILL, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


GENTS FURNISHER, 
HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 440 CHAPEL STREET, 


Under the New Haven House, 


Where he will be glad to see all his old customers, and as many new 
ones as possible. 
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MATTHEWMAN & CO., 
Ne. 212 fhapel Street, Opposite Railway. Station, 


Importers of 


FINE ENGLISH CUTLERY. 


Rodger’s & Wostenholm’s celebrated Razors; IXL Pocket Knives. Ren- 
shaw’s & Firth's Pen Knives, Pocket Knives, Jack Knives, Scissors 
and Shears of all sizes. Gentlemen's Toilet Cases. 


All goods guaranteed to be first class in every particular, and our prices 
will be found reasonable. 


REMEMBER MATTHEWMAN & CO’S NEW HARDWARE STAND, 
IN THE CORNER STORE OF THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE. 


~ WALLACE B. FENN & CO. 


328 CHAPEL STREET, 


FINE WATER-PROOF TOP BOOTS, 
Heavy Foot Ball Shoes, Skating Shoes, Gymnasium Slippers, 


Gentlemen’s Dress and Walking Boots and Shoes made on French Lasts, 
and constantly in stock. 
(@3" We make a specialty of Gentlemen’s Fine Work, 


W. B. FENN & CO., 
Under the “Big Boot,” - - - - - - 328 Chapel Street. 


R. & J. M. BLAIR, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, 


AND UNDERTAKERS, 
Nos. 57, 59 and 61 Orange Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FOR THE EDUCATED.—Brought within the means of all. 


(THE COLLEGE COURANT, in entering upon its ninth year, has reduced its subscrip- 
tion price from $4.00 to $3.00 per year. It is not a student’s paper in the sense of 
being only edited by them, but is a thoroughly live, first-class literary, scientific, and edu- 
cational weekly, with such a list of contributors among leading educational and scientific 
men as no other paper hasin this country. Among its contributions have been articles 
by Huxley, Tyndall, Lockyer, Proctor, Carpenter; Presidents Porter, Eliot, Barnard, Cum- 
mings, Jackson McCosh, Andrews, Hurst, Winchell, Tuttle, Wheeler, White, Chadbourne, 
Folwell Blanchard, Waddell; and Professors Dana, Silliman, Tenney, Whitney, Norton, 
Barker, Tayler Lewis, Sumner, Loomis, Kellogg, and by scores of others. Its editor is 
Prof. H. N. Day, who is known throughout the mor g 4 by his works on Aésthetics, Rhe- 
toric, Logic, &c. No Clergyman, Physician, or School Teacher or officer can afford to be 
without THe Courant. Its articles are invaluable to every educated man. Price $3.00 per 
year. Published at New Haven, Conn. 
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GENTLEMEN OF YALE! 


Having had the patronage of the College and of the best families in the 
city so long, I am encouraged to spare no pains to give continued satisfaction. 
Special attention will be given in getting up spreads either for Societies or in 
rooms. Every requisite can be supplied, the prices reasonable and all of the 
best quality. 

Friends visiting New Haven will receive every attention in our Dining 
Rooms, where meals are furnished at all hours. 


J. REDCLIFFE, 


400 CHAPEL STREET. 


KRAFT BROTHERS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


26 CENTER STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, - - - - CONN. 


YALE SOCIETIES 
AND PRIVAT SPREADS 


FURNISHED WITH EVERY REQUIREMENT, 


BY 


LOCKWOOD, 


At 151 Church Street. 
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T. HURLE, !! 


COLLEGE TATLOR 


SPRING OF 1874. 


A FULL LINE OF CHOICE IMPORTED SUITINGS. 
Fine Coatings, Spring Overcoatings, 


Fine Trouserings. 


A large assortment. Style and fit guaranteed. 


Don’t Wait Until Fall, 


BUT BUY YOUR 


NOW, 


WHILE IT CAN BE HAD AT COST! 


WALKER & CO., 


S85 Church Street. 
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Mr. WARREN, 


Of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., 


TO CLASS OF ’74, YALE COLLEGE, 
CORNER OF HIGH AND CHAPEL STREETS, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New Haven House. 


Recent additions and improvements make it one of the most delightful 
Hotels in the country. 


S. H. MOSELEY. 
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BENJAMIN & FORD, 


222 & 224 CHAPEL ST., 


MATES FURNISHED. 
SHHOLVM ANIA 
JO ONILSN’GV AUNV 
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SOCIETY PINS IN 
DESIGNS & ESTI- 


JEWELERS & IMPORTERS. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


AGENCY OF 


Thos. C. Lewis, 


MEN’s FURNISHER, 


No. 292 Chapel Street. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS TO ORDER. 
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W. NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


TO THE 


Classes of ’72 & ’78, 


YALE COLLEGE. 


Montreal, Canada. 


E. WANT & CO., 
Manufacturing Opticians, 


319 CHAPEL STREET, 


Keep constantly on hand the following articles, which we sell as low as 
any house in New York: 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, GRAPHESCOPES, 
Stereoscopes, Magic Lanterns; Opera, Field, Marine 
and Magnifying Glasses; Brazilian Pebble, Spec- 
tacles and Eye Glasses, in Gold, Silver, Steel, Shell, 
&c.; Compasses, Thermometers, Barometers, Hydro- 
meters; Drawing Instruments, Drawing Materials, 
Plumb Bobs, Trancets, Levels, Rules, &c. 
( Gentlemen in College will do well by calling on us. 


GOODS MADE TO ORDER. 
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ED. MERWIN, 


Amporting Tailor, 


No. 70 Church and 60 Center Streets. 


ENTRANCE ON CHURCH ST. 
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Yale Literary Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


‘STUDENTS OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Magazine, stablished February, 1836, is the oldest college periodical 
in America, entering upon its THIRTY-NINTH VOLUME with the number for 
October, 1873. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen from 
each successive Senior Class, and is entirely made up of the writings of under- 
gtaduates. It thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the 
average literary culture of the college ; while in the Memorabilia it is intended 
to make a complete record of the current events of college life. 

Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from all the undergraduates, 
and will be carefully inspected when received. -If rejected, they will be re- 
turned to their writers, whose names will not be known outside the Editorial 
Board. Articles must be sent through the post office, and be accompanied in 
every case by a responsible name. This may be enclosed in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened until the fate of the article has been decided. Items 
of news, even of trifling importance, are also especially desired, and may be 
communicated personally to the Editors, or by mail, in the usual way. A 
Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is 
offered for the competition of all undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning 
of each academic year, 


The Magazine is issued three times each term, and nine numbers form the 
Annual Volume, comprising at least 360 pages, accompanied by title page 
and table of contents. The publishing price is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents 
per copy. All subscriptions must be paid, in advance, directly to the Editors, 
who aione can give receipts therefor. Unless otherwise agreed upon, sub- 
scribers will call for the Magazine at Gulliver's, where single copies may 
also be obtained ; they are likewise kept on sale at Judd & White’s. To 
outside subscribers, patrons, and exchanges, the Magazine is promptly mailed 
upon the day of ‘publication. : 

A complete and exhaustive Index to the first thirty-three volumes of the 
Magazine was issued July-15,; 1868, and may be obtained at Gulliver's or of the 
Editors; price 50 cents. The Editors can also supply Vols. XI, XVI, XX, 
XXIII, XXVI, XXXIL and XXXIII, complete ; and most_of the other num- 
bers subsequent to Vol. IX (1843-4), alist of which may be obtained on 
application. 

A limited number of first-class advertisements are inserted. Rates by the 
term and year furnished on application. 


All communications, whether in regard to the editorial or the business manage- - 


ment of the periodical, must be addressed to the “EDITORS OF THE YALE LITERARY 
MaGazine, New Haven, Conn.” 
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